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Mr. Lewis’ Challenge 


The position of prominence which John L. Lewis has 
come to occupy in the labor world makes his address over 
the radio on September 3 a document of great public 
interest and importance. This may be said without any 
reference to current jurisdictional controversy within the 
labor movement. The CIO is for the present the spear- 
head of the campaign for unionization in American in- 
dustry. A declaration by its leader of labor objectives 
and philosophy is extremely significant. We note some 
of the more noteworthy passages under several heads: 

Tue CIO puHiLtosoppy—“Unionization, as opposed to 
Communism, presupposes the relation of employment ; it 
is based upon the wage system and it recognizes fully and 
unreservedly the institution of private property and the 
right to investment profit. It is upon the fuller develop- 
ment of collective bargaining, the wider expansion of the 
labor movement, the increased influence of labor in our 
national councils, that the perpetuity of our democratic 
institutions must largely depend. 

“The organized workers of America, free in their indus- 
trial life, conscious partners in production, secure in their 
homes and enjoying a decent standard of living, will prove 
the finest bulwark against the intrusion of alien doctrines 
of government.” 

Tue CIO opyectiveE—“To strive for the unionization 
of our unorganized millions of workers and for the ac- 
ceptance of collective bargaining as a recognized Amer- 
ican institution.” 

The last three words reflect the intent of labor to put 
the onus of “un-Americanism” upon those who deny the 
principle of democracy in industry. 

PLace OF THE CIO IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT—“It is 
now and henceforth a definite instrumentality destined 
greatly to influence the lives of our people and the in- 
ternal course of the republic. 

“This is true only because the purpose and objectives 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization find econ- 
omic, social, political and moral justification in the hearts 
of the millions who are its members and the millions more 
who support it. The organization and constant onward 
sweep of this movement exemplify the resentment of the 
many toward the selfishness, greed and the neglect of 
the few. 

“The workers of the nation were tired of waiting for 
corporate industry to right their economic wrongs, to 
alleviate their social agony and to grant them their political 
rights. Despairing of fair treatment, they resolved to do 
something for themselves. 
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“They therefore have organized a new labor movement, 
conceived within the principles of the national Bill of 
Rights and committed to the proposition that the workers 
are free to assemble in their own forums, voice their own 
grievances, declare their own hopes and contract on even 
terms with modern industry for the sale of their own 
material possession—their labor.” 


The last words of this excerpt are in arresting contrast 
to the slogan often repeated in the past by labor leaders, 
liberals and churchmen: “Labor is not a commodity.” 
The frank recognition of the fact that bargaining pre- 
supposes something that has money value, something to 
be sold or withheld, is a striking bit of economic realism. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE CIO—“The Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization has a numerical enrollment of 
3,718,000 members. It has 32 affiliated national and inter- 
national unions. Of this number 11 unions account for 
2,765,000 members. This group is organized in the tex- 
tile, auto, garment, lumber, rubber, electrical manufac- 
turing, power, steel, coal and transport industries. 

“The remaining membership exists in the maritime, 
oil production and refining, shipbuilding, leather, chem- 
ical, retail, meat packing, vegetable canning, metalliferous 
mining, [etc.] . . . Some 200,000 workers are organized 
into 507 chartered local units not yet attached to a 
national industrial union. . . . 


“In the steel industry the corporations generally have 
accepted collective bargaining and negotiated wage agree- 
ments with the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Eighty-five per cent of the industry is thus under contract 
and a peaceful relationship exists between the manage- 
ment and the workers. Written wage contracts have been 
negotiated with 399 steel companies covering 510,000 
men. One thousand thirty-one local lodges in 700 com- 
munities have been organized.” 

LABOR AND THE FARMER—Not the least striking portion 
of the address was that in which the lot of industrial 
workers was compared to that of the farmers: “Labor has 
suffered just as our farm population has suffered from 
a viciously unequal distribution of the national income. 
In the exploitation of both classes of workers has been 
the source of panic and depression, and upon the econ- 
omic welfare of both rests the best assurance of a sound 
and permanent prosperity.” 

Citing the extensive propaganda against labor carried 
on by “some of our industrialists” among farmers, Mr. 
Lewis said: “And yet it is the industrial millions of the 
country who constitute the substantial market for all 
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agricultural products. The interests of the two groups 
are mutually dependent. 

' “Tt is when the payroll goes down that the farmer’s 
realization is diminished, so that his loans become over- 
due at the bank and the arrival of the tax collector is 
awaited with fear. On the other hand it is the prosperity 
of the farmer that quickens the tempo of manufacturing 
activities and brings buying power to the millions of urban 
and industrial workers. 

_ “As we view the years that have passed, this has al- 
ways been true and it becomes increasingly imperative 
that the farm population and the millions of workers in 
’ industry must learn to combine their strength for the 
attainment of mutual and desirable objectives and at the 
same time learn to guard themselves against the sinister 
propaganda of those who would divide and exploit them.” 

LaBor AND POLITics—“The objectives of this move- 
ment are not political in a partisan sense. Yet it is true 
that a political party which seeks the support of labor and 
makes pledges of good faith to labor must, in equity and 
good conscience, keep that faith and reedem those 
pledges... . 

“Labor next year cannot avoid the necessity of a poli- 
tical assay of the work and deeds of its so-called friends 
and its political beneficiaries. It must determine who are 
its friends in the arena of politics as elsewhere... . 

“Tt ill behooves one who has supped at labor’s table 
and who has been sheltered in labor’s house to curse 
with equal fervor and fine impartiality both labor and its 
adversaries when they become locked in deadly embrace.” 
~The reference here is manifestly to President Roose- 
velt’s widely published quotation of the words: “A plague 
on both your houses.” 

. ANTI-LABOR VIOLENCE—Mr. Lewis’ vigorous arraign- 
ment of employers and police for the use of violence is 
revealing whether or not his figures may be disputed. 
The important fact is that this is the way labor sees and 
resents the recent attempts to block its drive for collective 
bargaining. “During this [steel] strike 18 steel workers 
were either shot to death or had their brains clubbed out 
by police or armed hirelings in the pay of the steel com- 
panies. In Chicago, Mayor Kelly’s police force was suc- 
cessful in killing ten strikers before they could escape the 
fury of the police, shooting eight of them in the back. 
One hundred and sixty strikers were maimed and injured 
by police clubs, riot guns and gas bombs and were hos- 
pitalized. 

“Hundreds of strikers were arrested, jailed, treated 

with brutality while incarcerated and harassed by suc- 
ceeding litigation. None but strikers were murdered, 
gassed, injured, jailed or maltreated. No one had to die 
except the workers who were standing for the right 
guaranteed them by the Congress and written in the 
law... . 
'... Nearly half of the staggering military expenditure 
iticident to the crushing of this strike in Ohio was borne 
by the federal government through the allocation of finan- 
cial aid to the military establishment of the state. 

“The steel workers have now buried their dead, while 
the widows weep and watch their orphaned children be- 
come objects of public charity. The murder of these un- 
armed men has never been publicly rebuked by any 
authoritative officer of the state or federal government.” 

“The real breeders of discontent and alien doctrines of 
government and philosophies subversive of good citizen- 
= are such as these who take the law into their own 


_ There will be sharply differing appraisals of Mr. Lewis’ 
address. It will doubtless be criticized as an attempt to 
make statesmen and public servants “toe the line.” It 
may also be pointed out that no mention is made of the 
slowness of one of the largest of the new unions in estab- 
lishing discipline among its own members. But the reader 
who approaches current labor events from a religious and 
moral point of view cannot miss the tone of moral earnest- 
ness and conviction that runs through the address. Sid- 
ney Hillman once said to the editor of this SERvIcE: “It 
is when the workers are sure that they are right that 
they can fight to win.” When Mr. Lewis says labor “feels 
that its cause is just and that its friends should not view 
its struggle with neutral detachment” he is giving expres- 
sion to a deep sense of wrong which is probably the most 
potent factor in human effort. 


Excerpts from Labor Day Statements and Addresses 


‘ 


PRESIDENT RoosEveLT—‘“As is usual in a controversy 
when opposing factors give way to basic passions, the age- 
old contest between capital and labor has been complicated 
in recent months through mutual distrust and bitter re- 
crimination. Both sides have made mistakes. While we 
deplore these mistakes it is for all of us as true Amer- 
icans to resolve on this day devoted to labor that we shall, 
by removing the cause, seek to prevent their repetition. 

“Although human passions have been aroused during 
the past eight months, let us not forget that these diffi- 
culties were brought under control before they assumed 
more than local proportions.” 

Almost simultaneously with the issuance of the state- 
ment quoted above, a letter from Mr. Roosevelt to the 
president of the United Federal Workers of America was 
released from which the following is taken: ‘The desire 
of government employes for fair and adequate pay, reason- 
able hours of work, safe and suitable working conditions, 
development of opportunities for advancement, facilities 
for fair and impartial consideration and review of griev- 
ances, and other objectives of a proper employe relation 
policy, is basically no different from that of employes in 
private industry. Organization on their part to present 
their views on such matters is both natural and logical, 
but meticulous attentioh should be paid to the special re- 
lationships and obligations of public servants to the public 
itself, and to the government. 

“All government employes should realize that the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining, as usually understood, can- 
not be transplanted into the public service. It has its 
distinct and insurmountable limitations when applied to 
public personnel management. The very nature and pur- 
poses of government make it impossible for administrative 
officials to represent fully or to bind the employer in mu- 
tual discussions with government employe organizations. 

“The employer is the whole people, who speak by 
means of laws enacted by their representatives in Con- 
gress. ... 

“Particularly, I want to emphasize my conviction that 
militant tactics have no place in the functions of any or- 
ganization of government employes. Upon employes in 
the federal service rests the obligation to serve the whole 
people, whose interests and welfare require orderliness 
and continuity in the conduct of government activities. 
This obligation is paramount. 

“Since their own services have to do with the function- 
ing of the government, a strike of public employes mani- 
fests nothing less than an intent on their part to prevent 
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or obstruct the operations of government until their de- 
mands are satisfied. Such action, looking toward the 
paralysis of government by those who have sworn to sup- 
port it, is unthinkable and intolerable.” 

SECRETARY PERKINS—“Wage earners of the United 
States, in observing the fiftieth anniversary of Labor Day, 
can review the great improvement in their working and 
living conditions and the lot of their children over the 
half century. 

“As wages have gone up, with the working day short- 
ened and factories and homes improved and modernized 
in the last fifty years, the increased purchasing power of 
workers has benefited the farmer and in turn aided manu- 
facturers, merchants, railroads, insurance companies, 
bankers and investors.” 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN of the A. F. of L.—Speak- 
ing of John L. Lewis: “He denounced in autocratic and 
dictatorial terms the greatest friend of labor who has ever 
sat in the White House. The enemies the President has 
made were made because of the devoted way in which he 
stood for labor. 


“Yet he denounced Franklin Roosevelt because he 
didn’t do what he wished him to do. 

“T resent it. I resent it emphatically in the name of 
millions of people who are the laborers of this nation.” 

Speaking of the secessionists: “We have pleaded with 
them to come back. If there is no response, then the 
responsibility for division must necessarily rest where 
it belongs. 

“The question is, shall we be ruled from the bottom up 
or from the top down by an individual who is governed 
only by a consuming ambition? When a minority group 
fails to abide by the decision of a majority in a democratic 
organization, then the principles of democratic government 
no longer prevail. 

“The sun will cease to shine and the stars will no longer 
move in their courses before the American Federation of 
Labor will surrender to this minority.” 

In a second address Mr. Green said: “In some in- 
stances units of organized labor which had functioned 
progressively during long periods of time were raided and 
destroyed. In ruthless fashion the property and funds of 
established American Federation of Labor unions were 
seized and diverted to the use of this destructive dual 
movement. No well-financed organization of hostile em- 
ployers nor any combination of labor-hating corporations 
could have succeeded so well in the substitution of weak- 
ness through division for strength through unity. The 
Committee for Industrial Organization must be classified 
on the pages of the history of labor as a perversion and 
contradiction of all the ethical standards which organized 
labor had created and observed.” He denounced the CIO 
as receiving and accepting Communist support: “This 
development creates the issue. It marks the difference 
between the American Federation of Labor and Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. Whereas the one, the 
American Federation of Labor, spurns, rejects and dis- 
avows Communism and communistic support, the other, 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, welcomes it, 
utilizes it and encourages the acceptance of its economic 
and industrial philosophy. 

“The American Federation of Labor will have nothing 
to do with Communism, communistic teachings or Com- 
munist philosophy. We stand now, as we have always 
stood, as a barrier to any advance which the Communists 
may seek to make within the ranks of labor. We com- 
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bat this destructive force in the front line trenches of our 
social order. Never will the American Federation of 
Labor spend the dues collected from honest working men 
and women who love America and American institutions 
in the employment of Communists.” 


Mr. Green said further: “The right to strike must be 
preserved and protected as a part of democratic procedure 
and democratic administration. We cannot surrender this 
right. Labor must always be accorded the right to resist 
injustice and to strike for the redress of wrongs when the 
conditions of employment become intolerable and unbear- 
able. This involves the right to refuse to work, to en- 
list the support of fellow-workers and friends in the con- 
duct of a strike, to picket and boycott legally and to use 
all legal and lawful methods in the conduct of a strike. 

“But, when property is illegally seized and held, labor 
subjects itself to the charge of lawlessness and the de- 
struction of property. That means that labor places itself 
outside the pale and protection of law and lawful pro- 
cedure. It is then subject to the charge of attempting to 
secure the redress of economic and industrial wrongs 
through the use of illegal methods. Public opinion, which 
is the most powerful force in American life, turns against 
it. When this occurs any temporary advantage gained 
must inevitably result in a permanent injury.” 

Vice-PRESIDENT MATTHEW Wott of the American 
Federation of Labor—“The innate vitality of the Amer- 
ican labor movement is shown by the fact that what might 
have seemed to be an emergency has been turned into 
an opportunity, and has but served to stimulate the great 
federation of trade unions to the greatest organizing effort 
of its entire history. The result, even at this early stage 
of the effort, has been to more than replace those that 
have left us with newly enrolled enthusiasts. . . . 

“Labor Day, in the year 1937, marks the beginning of 
a new period in American history. It is hoped, too, that 
it will mark the passing away of the clouds of destruction 
that now shadow the ship of organized labor in America 
and evidence a reuniting of all organized labor forces 
under the constructive leadership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 


VicE-PRESIDENT ARTHUR O. WHARTON of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—‘“There is still a long pull 
ahead of us. Although more than 8,000,000 unemployed 
workers have been restored to jobs since the depth of the 
depression, there are 8,000,000 other workers who are 
still unemployed. 

“Though average wage rate levels are higher now than 
they have ever been in the history of American industry, 
the majority of wage-earners cannot provide for their 
families an American health and decency standard of 
living.” 

Joun B. Anprews of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation—Speaking at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York: “The shortening of the working 
day in our country from 12 to ten hours, from ten to eight 
and recently to the general acceptance of the 40-hour week 
has illustrated at every stage the resistance to change. 
When workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents 
was urged 25 years ago it was opposed with a vigor now 
almost incomprehensible in the light of its final almost 
universal acceptance as beneficial. 

“It is no less essential that the wage-earners enjoy the 
freedom to organize and be represented by those of their 
own choosing than it is in a political democracy that the 
people have the right to vote.” 
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PRESIDENT NICHOLAS Murray BuTLER—“At the pres- 
ent time, it would seem to be quite obvious that public 
opinion will not countenance what are called sit-down 
strikes, or sympathetic strikes in industries other than 
that directly affected by a dispute between employer and 
employe, or strikes in breach of an existing agreement 
as to collective bargaining or labor relations, or strikes 
called without a vote by a secret ballot of the members of 
the organization immediately concerned, or strikes de- 
signed or calculated to coerce the government, whether 
local, state or national, either directly or by inflicting hard- 
_ ship and damage upon the citizens of any community. 
“All these acts should be made, and in my judgment 
can now be made, illegal and the law against them en- 
forced, because it will be upheld by public opinion. At 
the same time, any law of this kind must be so carefully 
drafted that it will in no wise limit the freedom of the 
individual worker or of the group to which he may belong 
in endeavoring within the limits of the law to improve 
the conditions under which he works, whether physical 
or monetary.... 

“It is unfortunately the obvious fact that wage-workers 
in this country are quite innocently being exploited on a 
large scale by those whom we have come to describe as 
racketeers. Nothing is doing so great damage to the in- 
terests of the wage-worker as this exploitation. His 
sympathies, his emotions and his fears are played upon. 
He is compelled to take action in which he does not be- 
lieve and to make payments which he does not desire to 
make, under the threat of denunciation or persecution for 
disloyalty to his fellow wage-workers.” 


ProFEssor Hatrorp E. Luccock speaking at Riverside 
Church, New York—‘ . . . Three things must be re- 
membered. 

“First, the easiest attitude for those not in the ranks 
of labor to take is one of irritation. The danger of allow- 
ing the mind to be controlled by irritation is that we are 
liable to become mouthpieces for selfish and exploiting 
owning interests. We must get an understanding of the 
advance of labor in the last year as a great step in the 
march of human welfare. 

“Second, Christian thinking will see the danger of the 
vigilante movement, today making greater strides in 
America, than for a generation. This spirit is vicious in 
a lynching: it is just as vicious when it masses to over- 
ride law and justice and a Christian approach to labor 
questions. 

“Third, more bargaining power for labor is a tool for 
a world which is to be other than chaos and strife. This 
summer’s record has clearly shown the superior wisdom 
of companies in granting the concessions to collective bar- 
gaining ordained by law without wasting millions of dol- 
lars in industrial warfare.” 

Rev. WALTER Russet Bowle of Grace Episcopal 
Church, New York—“It is precisely because men want 
to be human beings and not merely ‘hands,’ and because 
they want to have life which is larger than the exhausting 
job, that the workers are organizing to try to win reason- 
able hours, a living wage and some share of control of 
the conditions under which they work. 

“If anybody is going to criticize the working-class in- 
terests which Labor Day represents, let it be somebody 
who is working hard himself.” 

Dr. Froyp VAN KeureNn at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York—Dr. Van Keuren’s address was 
unusual, coming from the secretary of the Social Service 


Commission of the Episcopal Diocese of New York. After 
praising the work of the American Federation of Labor 
under Samuel Gompers and its present leaders he con- 
tinued: “But now, even as in these respects justice was 
beginning to be established labor is threatened with a new 
and more monstrous injustice. The average, intelligent 
workingman with whom one talks is now little worried 
about injustice from his employer. What he fears is ex- 
ploitation by mercenary and lawless labor leaders, both 
local and national, who are exploiting the labor movement 
for their own aggrandizement or at the dictates of Com- 
munist or political leaders. 

“Here is the new danger to labor. No longer enslave- 
ment to unjust hours and wages, but enslavement to labor 
racketeers who through intimidation and force are rob- 
bing the pay envelope of American labor and depriving 
it of its freedom to work. American labor has in the past 
suffered much injustice, but never before has it been en- 
slaved and put into bondage. Even the American Fed- 
eration of Labor finds it impossible to check this evil 
among its local leaders, for each local union retains in the 
Federation its sovereign power over its own internal 
affairs.” 

He proposed “compulsory incorporation of labor unions 
for the protection of their own members and the establish- 
ment of more responsible leadership.” 

(In this connection it is interesting to note that in one 
of his Labor Day addresses, President Green whom Dr. 
Van Keuren commended had this to say about incor- 
poration of unions: “The American Federation of Labor 
must stand unflinchingly against legislation providing for 
the incorporation of trade unions. Such legislation would 
be undemocratic and unadaptable to the needs of labor 
unions in so far as internal organization and discipline 
are concerned. It would handicap bona fide trade unions 
and would subject them to the continuous attacks of hos- 
tile groups and other bitter enemies.”) 


Dr. Witt1aM Warp Ayer of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York—“Our modern lawless, blatant and _beetle- 
browed labor leader would make the masses believe that 
labor produces everything of and by itself, and therefore 
should have an unmolested right to everything under the 
sun. But the sane, intelligent and conscientious laboring 
man knows that labor is only one factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth. Capital is another factor—legitimate and 
very important. ... 

“A lot of folks have given up their jobs to go on relief, 
figuring it is easier that way. And it is, if you don’t care 
how you live. Christianity recommends labor. Those 
who will not work, barring of course those who cannot, 
shall not eat. That is not an un-Christian doctrine.” 


J. WarREN MAppen, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board—Speaking of the trade union activities: 

“Hundreds of thousands of citizens are gaining an ex- 
perience in self-government which is incomparably super- 
ior to the usual efforts at adult education. 

“They are on the way to find out the difference be- 
tween bunk and reality, to distinguish between crooked 
leaders and straight leaders, to judge among those who 
are too rash and impetuous, on the one hand, or too timid 
and do-nothing, on the other. 

“After some experience of this kind, we will have here, 
I venture to predict, a backlog of hard-headed realists 
who will be extraordinarily hard to mislead and before 
whom the old-time politician with his easy cures for the 
ills of mankind will beat his breast in vain.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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